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Such a thing, then, as a tree for Spinoza is a non-mental, non- 
material substance brought to its present condition by an infinite 
series of interwoven causes, and it is definable in terms of these 
eauses. For Holt, the tree is a complication of neutral logical en- 
tities, geometrical for the most part, acted upon by a series of logical 
propositions. It is perhaps definable in terms of geometrical 
planes, lines, physical laws of cohesion, ete. In fact, the full phil- 
osophic flavor of antiquity may be preserved and enriched with new 
meaning by implying that for Holt the tree is a plane-tree. But 
suppose I close my eyes and think of the tree—of what stuff is my 
thought-tree made? Where does the thought-tree come from, and 
why ? 

The intent of Holt’s work is to give an answer to these questions 
in a logical account of the origin of consciousness.”* ‘‘This means,’’ 
writes Holt, ‘‘the framing of a set of terms and propositions from 
which a system is deducible that contains such an entity, or class of 
entities, as we familiarly know under the name of consciousness, 
or mind.’’** In such a presentation, it is not necessary to begin 
with the simplest terms of the realm of being, but merely with those 
entities one degree simpler than consciousness, as ranked in the 
neutral hierarchy. Such entities, it may be remembered, were the 


23 Holt, pages 166-184, 
24 Ibid., page 166. 
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so-called physical objects, organic and inorganic. Of course, such 
entities are not understood to be ‘‘physical’’ in any sense contra- 
distinguished from ‘‘mental’’ which would be a begging of the 
question in favor of ‘‘rank materialism.’’ A purely neutral uni- 
verse, made up of just such terms and propositions as our tree and 
endowed with those chemical complications of terms and laws known 
as organic life, must be kept in mind. 

Although its relevancy is not immediately obvious, the first 
thing to be considered are the certain parts of these neutral enti- 
ties which we call cross-sections.”> The class of prime numbers in 
the numerical system, the portion of a mountain-side cut by a ver- 
tical plane of any or no thickness, the number of rainy days in 
every leap-year, are cross-sections of the inorganic world. The por- 
tion of a tree cut by a horizontal plane, the black hairs on a coach- 
dog, all wooden-legged people who ride in jitney-busses, or any of 
the romantic abstractions from human life to be found in statistical 
charts constitute cross-sections of the organic world. Such cross- 
sections of nature, humanity, or what not, although a part of the 
_ whole, make up a part defined by a law that is not the law which 

vitally defines the whole. That is, a series of highly complicated 
laws and terms, involving physical and chemical principles, make 
up the vital definition of a tree; whereas a simple geometrical propo- 
sition such as ‘‘Let a plane of no thickness pass vertically through 
the tree from topmost leaf to root’’ constitutes the law that creates 
the cross-section, a law that is entirely alien to the being or growth of 
the tree. Just so, the laws that create statistical charts out of the 
vastitude of human complexities and relationships are motivated by 
—I often wonder what these charts are motivated by! Now it will 
be noted that these cross-sections are usually of admittedly neutral 
stuff, stuff that all but chronic materialists and idealists would 
cheerfully concede to be neutral. The shape of clouds, the series 
of contours in a cross-section of no thickness passing through our 
tree are obviously neither ‘‘mental’’ nor ‘‘material.’’ Before dis- 
closing the meaning of this apparent digression, it must finally be 
observed that some cross-sections, the greater number of statistical 
charts, for example, are insignificant not only for the whole of which 
they are a part, but for anything at all. 

Other cross-sections, however—and here we open the bag and 
look at the cat—are significant in and for a more complex and in- 
elusive whole. Thus, man, in our survey of the neutral hierarchy, 
was ranked as more complex than fish, and included in his nature— 
along with a good deal more—all the entities and propositions that 
go into the making of fish. Now then, the number of trout to be 


25 Ibid., page 168. 
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found in a cross-section of a brook has significance and considerable 
significance for that inclusive complexity designated as an active 
member of a fishing-club. Similarly, a cross-section defined by the 
searchlight of a ship throughout a night is valued by the pilot. And, 
strange to say, in our present search for a proposition from which we 
can deduce consciousness from the neutral realm of ‘‘physical’’ ob- 
jects, we find that the law which defines a certain cross-section in this 
‘‘nhysical’’ realm has vital significance. The key is found in that 
cross-section which is defined by the nervous responses of any or- 
ganism to its environment. Such responses are to be found in the 
most minute plant-life, and their total forms a neutral cross-section. 
The turning of a plant to the sun, the intensity of color which it 
develops, the nodding to the breeze constitute a cross-section from 
the total life of the plant which is avowedly neutral, and which is 
governed by laws not vital to the definition of the plant. If these 
responses are expressed mathematically, of which expression they 
are easily capable, their neutral character would more readily be 
revealed. And it is likewise apparent that it is usually the con- 
fessedly neutral qualities in the environment to which it responds. 
The plants, for instance, respond to intensities of light and veloci- 
ties of air, etc. Moreover such a cross-section, defined by the re- 
sponses, form for the organism its environment, the only environ- 
ment which for it has existence. In the organism styled man, this 
cross-section, composed of neutral objects to which our nervous sys- 
tem responds, corresponds exactly with the list of objects of which 
we say we are ‘‘conscious.’’ Thus consciousness can be defined de- 
ductively from neutral substances: Certain complicated aggregates 
of neutral entities are ‘‘physical’’ bodies; still more complicated 
aggregates are defined by the nervous responses in these ‘‘ physical 
bodies’’; this latter complicated ‘‘manifold’’ (cross-section) we eall 
‘‘mental.’’ The individual terms of this environmental cross-sec- 
tion styled ‘‘mind’’ we call sensations, perceptions, ete. ‘‘In fine, 
the consciousness that depends on any given living organism is the 
sum total of all neutral entities to which that living organism [itself 
a complex of neutral entities] responds.’’*¢ 

By means of the foregoing account of consciousness, if I have 
restated it correctly, Holt believes that he has deduced the mental 
and the physical (as distinguished from the mental) from a given 
neutral without resorting to any pre-assumed ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘phys- 
ical,’’ and above all, without introducing his pet abhorrence— 
psycho-physical parallelism.?7 Holt justly berates the crude sym- 
bolism (the shield with two sides, ete.) and muddled mechanism 


26 Ibid., page 184. 
27 Ibid., page 309. 
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that passes for psychophysical parallelism; and yet, as I now pro- 
pose to show, he himself has in no way escaped it. In attempting 
to bar this iniquitous intruder from a philosophy of: consciousness, 
it is necessary to watch not only the main portals, but the cellar- 
door as well, and it appears that Holt has allowed the rascal to slip 
in unawares. Let us see if we can not detect his entrance. 

According to Holt, I am a specific neutral entity, and the tree 
just without my window is another neutral entity. I look at the 
tree, and the looking amounts, on my part, to certain specific ner- 
vous responses to the tree. By so doing, I in no way affect the 
neutrality of the tree, and the tree in no way affects my neutrality ; 
and yet these responses have converted the tree into a ‘‘psychic’’ 
thing and myself into a ‘‘conscious’’ thing. Nothing has modified 
us; we have not modified each other; and yet we have become dif- 
ferent—call the difference one of relationship or what not. Let me 
put the operation into Holt’s favorite logical terms: 

' Let (a, b, c, d) be a collection of neutral entities. 

Let (m, ”, 0, p) be another collection of neutral entities. 

Let (R) be the specific response of (m, n, 0, p) to (a, b, c, d). 

Then (a, b, c, d) becomes the body (Class B) of which (m, n, 0, 
p) becomes the mind (Class /). 

But the latter, class (17), is in no way modified or changed by 
standing in the relation (#) to class (B). Accordingly, the essen- 
tial Spinozistic parallelism is reproduced, for the body and mind 
are not coincident and in no way modify each other as such. 

It must be apparent that a mysterious property enters with the 
response (R) to modify (a, b, c, d) and (m, n, 0, p), changing 
them into class (B) and class (M), respectively. But this is against 
Holt’s postulate that all entities are neutral and remain such. Ac- 
cordingly there is and can be no modification. And if there is no 
modification, and if the class (B) and class (M) nevertheless exist, 
and exist without affecting each other, psychophysical parallelism 
is the fact of the situation, regardless of the name given it. 

To return to our specific illustration. If mind and body (with 
respect to myself and the tree) do not exist before I look at the 
tree; if my looking at the tree does not affect me as a neutral entity 
and does not affect the tree as a neutral entity; if, nevertheless, my 
looking makes a perceiving object of me and a perceived object of 
the tree, where, logically, can the class mind and class body come 
from? They can not come from the looking (the response), for by 
Holt’s whole hypothesis, the looking (response) can not modify the 
neutrality of any neutral object. Clearly the classes mind and 
body, then, are begged; and they exist without logical reason as 
parallel classes into which the tree and I become at one and the 
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same time members of two systems, body and mind. These systems 
have no influence on each other, yet bear to one another this in- 
effable and mysterious relationship—‘‘specific response’’—which 
makes one a content of consciousness and the other a seat of con- 
sciousness. By openly assuming these classes, without thereby de- 
nying the substantial unity of things, Holt would be a professed 
Spinozist. He seems, however, to have kept his eye so closely upon 
the response that he allowed mind and body to insinuate themselves, 
all unnoticed, into the entities responding and being-responded-to. 
I presume, therefore, it would be fairest to style him an uncon- 
scious Spinozist. 

For Spinoza, as we have seen, frankly postulates at the beginning 
thought and extension as two attributes or aspects of a common 
substance. Accordingly, the nature and origin of the mind—a 
phrase with which he has named the second book of his ‘‘ Ethics’’— 
is deducible for Spinoza from this duplex nature of substance. 
This does not mean for Spinoza any more than for Holt that two 
distinct entities exist, one mental and one material, and that the 
first mirrors the second. All substance is one, and as such, is, with 
reference to ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘material,’’ strictly neutral. ‘‘Thinking 
substance and extended substance are one and the same thing, 
which is now comprehended through this and now through that at- 
tribute. Thus, also, a mode of extension and an idea of that mode 
are one and the same thing, but expressed in two manners. ... A 
circle existing in nature and the idea of an existing circle . . . are 
one and the same thing.’’?8 

In the development of the Spinozistic theory, considerable em- 
phasis must be expected, from the Spinozistic conception of true 
definition, to be placed upon causation. The extended order is sub- 
ject to infinite series of causation and changes; and with every 
change of substance in the attribute of extension proceeds a change 
in the attribute of thought, for ‘‘the order and connection of ideas 
is the same as the order and connection of things.’’® Many parts, 
fluid, hard, and soft, compose the human body, and are constantly 
subject to changes and reactions from within and without.*® A 
change in ideas accompanies each change in the body and environ- 

28 ‘‘Ethics,’’ Pt. II., Prop. VII., note. A rational explanation of the 
conflict between this statement of Spinoza—which is in harmony with his con- 
ception of the universé as a whole—and the directly contradictory statement, 
quoted on pages 675-676, above, is that Spinoza when speaking of the difference 
between an idea and its extended object is speaking in terms of attributes not 
substance, Whenever anybody becomes specific, he can hardly avoid the same 
apparent contradiction. 


29 Ibid., Pt. II., Prop. VII. 
30 Ibid., Pt. II., Post. I-VI. 
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ment, precisely as in Holt every nervous reaction must be accom- 
panied by a change in the conscious manifold. Finally, the idea 
which constitutes the formal being of the mind is the idea of the 
body as a whole, that is, the mind is the sum of ideas accompanying 
the sum of the parts composing the human body.** 

What Spinoza says is that everything appears as mind or matter 
according to the relationship under which it is conceived. My idea 
of a room connected causally with my idea of entering a room is 
‘‘room’’ under the attribute of thought; the thing ‘‘room’’ con- 
nected causally with the thing ‘‘my body’’ which entered it is 
‘‘room’’ under the attribute of extension. However, the room and 
my body, and my idea of the room and body are one and the same 
in substance. This is no more or less than radical empiricism to 
which Holt, as we have shown, subscribes.*? 

A difference between the two philosophies might be pointed out 
here in the urging that for Spinoza all things in the ‘‘physical’’ 
world, including terms of which the human mind is not cognizant 
(such as the other side of the moon), exist as ideas in the mind of 
God; while, for Holt, such terms, since they do not exist in any 
conscious manifold, may be said to have no ‘‘mental’’ existence at 
all. Such a difference, however, has no bearing on the subject of 
human consciousness, for it is admittedly related to only such things 
as lie without human consciousness, and as such are barred per se 
as subjects of discourse. 


IV 


CONTENTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Mind the sum of ideas—Radica] empiricism in treatment of secondary quali- 
ties; in the treatment of memory which in theory, though not in detail, 
is similarly explained by Holt and Spinoza—Volition, the mind in action— 
Personality, the sum of volitions—Table of similarities between Holt and 
Spinoza, as traced out in this essay. 

In considering the content of consciousness, close resemblances 
and approximate identities characterize the treatment of sensations, 
perceptions, memories, and purposes; whereas sharp differences 
arise in the conceptions of values—truth, error, and beauty. The 
similarities result from the empirical treatment of consciousness, 
readily deducible from the foregoing discussion, and for the most 


81 Jbid., Pt. II., Props. VIII. and XV. 

82 The analogy between Spinoza and the radical empiricism of James is 
developed from suggestions in unpublished lectures of Dr. Kallen, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on Spinoza’s and James’s discussions of the relation be- 
tween mind and matter. 
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part anticipated by the reader. Spinoza’s ignorance of exact physi- 
ology makes a close intelligent comparison impossible, but the gen- 
eral philosophic position can be satisfactorily outlined. The mind, 
in the conception of both men, is no single entity, but is the total 
of ideas at any given time; nor are the ideas static entities capable 
of being separated from all external relations. They are resultants 
of a causal chain, themselves constantly productive of new effects, 
that is, new ideas, so that it can be said that ideas are the mind in 
the process of thinking.** Sensations and perceptions, for Spinoza, 
are results of ‘‘impacts’’ from the external world upon the brain, 
carrying with them the inevitable changes in the attribute of 
thought. For Holt, they are changes in the terms of the conscious 
manifold, resulting from external impacts upon the nervous or- 
ganism and the latter’s responses. Such terms are neutral and are 
identical in stuff and content when appearing in the conscious mani- 
fold and when appearing in the physical manifold. They are com- 
posed of just what they seem to be: the sensation of brightness is 
bright.*+ Similarly, for Spinoza, the idea of brightness 7s bright,** and 
the idea of a circle is circular (p. 705, above). With respect to any 
correspondence of mental content to ‘‘reality,’’ Holt maintains there 
is none—sensations and perceptions are reality; and Spinoza would 
stand with him in declaring that the idea of brightness is bright in 
the attribute of thought, that the brightness itself is bright in the 
attribute of extension, and that the apparent dyad (which his phil- 
osophy has been credited with harboring) is in substance a monad— 
is one. Ideas are not copies of reality ; they are reality in the world 
of thought, precisely as Holt would say that a perception is reality 
in the conscious manifold. 

Again, on the subject of Memory, to which are allied Imagination 
and Dreams, the physiology of Spinoza is antiquated, but the posi- 
tion is very similar to empiricism. He held that particles of the 
body impinge on other particles, and, through habitual series of im- 
pacts, create grooves.*® Thus, a month ago I met Jones and bor- 
rowed ten dollars from him. The whole transaction as it occurred 
in the world of extension—seeing Jones, greeting Jones, wheedling 
Jones, and departing with the banknote—created a series of im- 
pacts within the body, particularly within the brain. Of course, a 
change in my thoughts paralleled every change in my body; and 

33 ‘¢ Ethies,’’ Part II., Def. III. 

34 Holt, pages 212-213. 

35 ‘¢Ethies,’? Part II., Prop. XLIII., note. Spinoza does not express 
himself explicitly on the subject of secondary qualities, and his position must 
be deduced from his premises on Substance. However, in this reference, he 


speaks of how ‘‘light shows itself and darkness also.’’ 
36 Ibid., Part II., Prop. XIII., corollary and note. 
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the ideas of seeing, greeting, wheedling, and departing followed in 
the same order as the physical events. To-day I accidentally turn 
a corner and see Jones again. The initial physical impact is simi- 
lar to the initial impact of a month ago, and the particles of my 
body impinge one upon the other along the same groove worn by 
- last month’s series of impacts. As the impacts proceed to duplicate 
their former performance, a duplicate order proceeds in my thoughts. 
And so, upon seeing Jones, I remember that I greeted, wheedled, 
and departed with the ten dollars. Every memory, then, involves 
a condition of the body similar to that in which the event recalled 
by the memory took place. Accordingly, the exactness of the mem- 
ory is in ratio to the exactness with which the bodily condition re- 
peats itself. 

Holt’s conception of the memory is philosophically similar.*’ 
He describes the nervous organization as a highly complicated 
system of arcs. I meet Jones the first time. Specific nervous re- 
sponses take place. This series of responses appears in my con- 
scious manifold, and the transaction as an idea orders itself. I meet 
Jones the second time. The first specific response is similar to the 
first response of four weeks ago, and the succeeding responses 
travel along the are already created. Whereupon, the transaction— 
save for its relation to events immediately before and after—ap- 
pears identical in the conscious manifold to the previous one. It 
can appear no otherwise, for the responses are similar, and the re- 
sponses define consciousness. And I say that I remember Jones. 
Again, as in Spinoza, the exactness of the memory depends upon 
the exactness with which the responses repeat themselves. But 
time and space enter into memory; are the time and space of mem- 
ories real? Spinoza and Holt would say that they are as real as 
they appear to be. That is to say, the extension that Jones occupied 
when I first met him created, through my visual senses, certain im- 
pacts or responses. These responses appeared in my conscious 
manifold, or world of thought, as just so much space. If, a month 
later, the responses are accurately repeated, again there appears in 
my conscious manifold just so much space. Usually, of course, past 
time and distant space are imperfectly repeated in the nervous re- 
sponses, and appear shortened or telescoped. In sum, the memory 
of a distant place, in so far as it includes an adequate idea of the 
intervening space, is that space, that quantity of extension existing 
in the attribute of thought. 

Developing the definition (p. 707, note 33) of an idea as a con- 
ception of the mind ‘‘formed by the mind by reason of its being 
a thinking thing,’’ Spinoza held action to be inevitable in the at- 


87 Holt, pages 255 et seq. 
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tribute of thought as well as in extension. The whole matter is 
deducible from Spinoza’s description of Natura Naturans, the world 
in action, and his definition of things through their proximate 
causes. Consequently, ideas that are uncaused or that have no ef- 
fects, inactive or impassive ideas, are inconceivable; and the will, 
or, more accurately, any volition is the action of the mind. Ifa 
volition is the mind in action, and the mind in action are its ideas, 
then the ideas desired must always be present with the volitions. 
And so Spinoza makes it an axiom: ‘‘The modes of thinking, such 
as love, desire, or any other name by which the modifications of the 
mind are designated, are not granted unless an idea in the same in- 
dividual is granted of the thing loved, desired, etc.’’* Holt, in 
his interpretation of the world as logic, accords to volition the 
position and being of a ‘‘proposition,’’ a generative law that de- 
fines a man’s action, precisely as a formula describes a circle.*® 
A ‘‘proposition’’ then is a ‘‘cause’’ dialectically defined. In the 
conscious manifold, a proposition acts, that is, causes, exactly as 
in the physical manifold. ‘‘My purpose is at once then the law of 
my movements; it generates them, and is in itself their sole unity.’’*° 
Propositions are the mind in action, and such propositions can not 
by reason of their nature exist without terms. Such is Holt’s way 
of stating the Spinozistic axiom I have just quoted. 

It follows, then, that for Spinoza the total of the various modes 
—loving, hating, etc..—of the mind’s action plus the ideas loved, 
hated, ete., (‘‘plus’’ is somewhat inaccurate, since the modes are not 
to be coneeived with the ideas) constitute a personality, and that 
our conceptions of a central something behind our volitions is er- 
roneous.*t A sum of the terms and propositions in any conscious 
manifold define, for Holt, the personality of that manifold, whose 
degree of unity is in constant ratio to the predominance of any 
single group of propositions and their persistence.‘ The desire for 
self-preservation is the most potent of such unifying propositions, 
and forms the basis of Spinoza’s ethical judgments. If the soul is a 
bundle of desires and their objects, freedom can not be granted as 
any behind-the-scene liberty, a property of a central will. In fact, 
Spinoza gives the only intelligent definition of freedom in defining 
a thing to be free which exists by the mere necessity of its nature 
and which is determined in its actions by itself alone.*? Conse- 

38 ‘¢ Ethies,’?’ Part IT., Ax. III. 

89 Holt, page 284. 

40 Ibid., page 287. 

41 See ‘‘Ethics,’’ Part V., Preface, for a criticism of the Cartesian ‘‘soul’’ 
that haunts the pineal gland. 

42 Holt, page 301. 

43 ‘“Ethies,’’? Part I., Def. VII. 
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quently, a mind, too, is free when its actions are determined by its 
own nature, that is, when it acts upon its own desires and is free to 
the extent in which this action is unhampered by external causes. 
Or, as Holt puts it, a mind is free to the extent that the propositions 
or laws governing its nature (terms) are unhampered by the action 
of laws governing terms outside the conscious manifold.** 

From this point, Spinoza develops his ethical position: analyzing 
the nature of the emotions; differentiating the mind as passive and 
as active; revealing the means of converting the passive mind—the 
mind submissive to its surroundings, at the back of external causes— 
into the active mind, whereby a man is master of his fate and enjoys 
that self-expression which Emerson would applaud. Such means 
amount to an understanding of the environment in terms of its es- 
sences and causes, an identification of oneself with Natura Naturans. 
However, it is just at this point that Holt ends his book—and our 
comparison. 

Before considering the emphatic differences, a summary of simi- 
larities may be indicated by tabulating the terms and conceptions in 
Holt and Spinoza which are to a great degree similar, identical, or 
interchangeable—a summary which this essay has attempted to ex- 





plicate in some detail: 


Spinoza 

Substance 

God 

Natura Naturans 

Natura Naturata 

Attribute of Extension 

Attribute of Thought 

Modes 

Individual Things 

Proximate Causes 

The necessary correspondence of the 
Attributes of Substance 

‘¢ Adequate idea’’ through knowledge 
of cause 

** Adequate idea’’ through knowledge 
of essence 

Idea, as mind in process of acting 

Mind as active 


Mind as passive 


Freedom, the acting according to 
necessity of one’s own nature 


44 Holt, page 296. 


Holt 
Neutral Stuff 
The Neutral Mosaic 
Totality of Propositions 
Totality of Terms and Relations 
Physical Manifold 
Mental or Conscious Manifold 
Classes of Terms 
Terms 
Propositions 
Correspondence because of identity 
save for relation or position 
Definition by discovery of proposi- 
tion 
Exhibition of undefined terms 


Volition as a proposition 

Mind governed by propositions acting 
directly on terms within conscious 
manifold 

Mind governed by propositions acting 
on terms without the conscious 
manifold 

Freedom, the unhampered acting of 
propositions within the conscious 
manifold 
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Error, BEAuty, CHANGE 


Upon the subject of Error, Spinoza and Holt part ways; and 
their parting is the natural result of the positions they first assumed. 
Spinoza, in beginning with a unified Whole, runs upon the incon- 
sistency inevitable to monists who are compelled to establish tran- 
scendent harmonies out of disharmonies. For Spinoza, an error or 
false idea ‘‘consists of a privation of knowledge which is involved 
by inadequate or mutilated or confused ideas.’’*® That is, the 
totality of what Holt terms the nervous responses are not always 
present in the conscious manifold, particularly the self-conscious 
manifold, in the precise order in which they have taken place in 
the physical manifold. I have placed the explanation in Holt’s 
terminology in order more clearly to show how impossible such a situ- 
ation would be to Holt. The sine qua non of the latter is that since 
the nervous responses constitute consciousness, consciousness can 
not differ from the responses. Spinoza’s position involves him in a 
further inconsistency. An inadequacy or confusion can not appear, 
by definition, in the mind of God (the thought attribute as a whole) ; 
and the mind of man, by definition, is comprised in the mind of. 
God. Yet such inadequacies and confusions do appear in the mind 
of man. Holt’s position, however, leaves him free from any such 
tangle. Error he maintains to be (as everything else) just what 
it is—a clash, a confusion. Not a clash and confusion between re- 
sponses and consciousness, but between contradictory propositions 
in the neutral realm itself*°—or, as Spinoza would term it, a clash 
of causes in the world of extension. These contradictions exhibit 
themselves for what they are in the conscious manifold—exhibit 
themselves, as Spinoza would say, as just such a class of causes in 
the attribute of thought. Holt’s explanation, in a word, could be 
translated into Spinozistic phraseology, although Spinoza would 
hold the implied confusion in God to be impossible. 

In the differing interpretation of esthetic values, however, the 
balance of reason seems to tip toward Spinoza. For all his abso- 
lute premises, he is an abiding relativist in his human judgments. 
‘‘Everything, in so far as it is in itself, endeavors to persist in its 
own being,’’*? the human mind no less than anything else. Conse- 
quently the mind tends to conserve and take pleasure in those things 
which it imagines conducive to its persistence of being, and suffers 

45‘¢Ethics,’’ Part II., Prop. XVII. and Cor. and Prop. XXXV. 


46 Holt, pages 278-279. 
47 ‘“Ethics,’’ Part III., Prop. VI. 
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pain from the opposite things. Love, then, is pleasure accompanied 
by the idea of the thing that causes it; and hate is pain accompanied 
by its cause.*® Accordingly, all esthetic judgments are relative to 
the person judging and express a relationship between him and the 
object judged. There is in Santayana’s ‘‘ Beauty is pleasure objecti- 
fied’’ an echo of Spinoza. Holt, however, led on by the logic of 
his position that things appear as they are, finds tongues literally in 
trees, books in the running brooks, and painfulness in the Fighting 
Temeraire.*® Such a view, though, is hardly compatible with his 
insistence that consciousness is dependent upon nervous responses, 
and that pleasure as a content of consciousness must also be de- 
pendent upon these responses, that is, upon the character of the or- 
ganism that responds. 

Finally, the conception of change in Holt may be termed shadowy 
to say the least. He is conscious of change in the world, is desirous 
of introducing it into his philosophic description of the world, and 
is absolutely in need of it to conserve the reality of his explanation 
of error as a factual contradiction of propositions. Apparently, 
however, he feels the inadequacy of logic to express this change. 
This is brought out markedly in his treatment of sensations. Ad- 
mitting that sensations change, he attempts to account for it by 
splitting an apparently simple sensation into a group of sensation 
molecules, or psychic atoms, which, combining in various propor- 
tions, produce the desired change.*° He feels the inadequacy of 
this, that it merely resolves the problem of change one step further 
back, from the sensation to the psychic atom; and although his ex- 
planation can not account for it, he declares, ‘‘there certainly is 
such a thing as logical change. There is change or activity in the 
neutral realm . . . but unfortunately, we know nothing about log- 
ical change. If logicians can ever be persuaded that universes of 
discourse are not necessarily static, we may some day know some- 
thing about this.’** This defect dogs Holt in his discussions of 
propositions and their activity, and has the tendency to make his 
logical description of the universe a painted ship upon the prover- 
bial painted ocean. Spinoza, however closely he adheres to logic in 
his expositional methods, avoids any difficulty in the presentation 
of his universe as active that arises from identifying the logic of his 
exposition with the stuff of reality. 

I have reached the limits allowed me in this paper; and, omitting 
the repetitions involved in a summary, I take occasion to say, in 

48 Ibid., Part III., Prop. XIII. 

49 Holt, page 110. 


50 Ibid., page 219. 
51 Ibid., page 219. 
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conclusion, that if the humanism of Spinoza and precision of Holt 
could be synthesized into a common philosophy, based on their 
common principles, the structure would in a notable degree be con- 
istent, inclusive, and esthetically admirable. With respect to the 
common principles which Holt has apparently inherited from Spi- 
noza, it may be considered either a reproach or a glory to philosophy 
that the theories of one generation are visited upon the third and 
fourth and that neo-realism is the setting of teeth upon edge. 


Marvin Marx LOWENTHAL. 
MapIson, WIs. 





A COMMUNICATION IN REGARD TO ‘“‘THE DISCOVERY 
OF TIME”’ 


N his interesting and subtle account of the discovery of time 

there are one or two subtleties of nature Professor Shotwell, it 

seems to me, has overlooked, and these oversights unsettle some of 
his conclusions, incidental conclusions let me add. 

‘*No subtle distillation of animal instinct,’’ he writes, ‘‘ecan give 
us a ‘sense’ of that mysterious process in which the flow of a ‘future’ 
into a ‘past’ acquires a meaning. . . . The sense of Time is really 
a sense of times, and that is not a sense at all, but the slow product 
of developing intelligence.’’—When I fall asleep at one hour, bid- 
ding myself awake at another, and exactly at that hour I ‘do 
awake—a time-keeping facility most of us possess in some degree— 
I do not feel I’ve been showing a developed intelligence, but in some 
way I do not understand I have been possessed of what would seem 
to me a sense of time. One who had been a patient watcher for sev- 
eral weeks at a certain water-hole in East Africa told me a while ago 
that daily ‘‘on the stroke of the clock’’ the different animal species 
came to that water-hole for their drink. A company of giraffes was 
an exception. They came regularly, too, but they came every five 
days. Now between these punctual animals and the human who 
wakes up at the time he sets himself I wonder if there is in their 
respective methods of time-keeping no similarity? 

That there is similarity if not identity of behavior between the 
animals and the man who wakes up at the time he is in the habit of 
waking up, as we say, none will dispute. And it is really to the 
importance of habit as a time-keeper rather than to that mysterious 
facility for breaking a habit through time-keeping I would draw 
attention. Because Professor Shotwell has failed to attend to it he 
falls into that very common error of describing the savage as an 


1This JourNAL, Vol. XII., pages 197 ff. 
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erratic, wayward, improvident creature, and civilization as a prog- 
ress from savagery, thanks to its exceeding ability in taking thought 
for the morrow. 

The savage is no less provident than the civilized; his concern 
for the future is just as compelling. Often indeed one is inclined 
to think that he takes a great deal more trouble about it, and that 
the ability to live in the present is a far better criterion of an ad- 
vanced culture than concern for the future. But be that as it 
may, the savage certainly does look after his prospects, his pros- 
pects in hunting, in herding, in farming, in child-bearing, in his 
life after death. The history of his ceremonial life and of his 
magical practises is one prolonged piece of evidence. It is the 
direction, not the comprehensiveness or vitality of its forethought, 
that differentiates primitive from modern culture. The primitive 
believes that he himself or the gods through his priests can control 
everything, and so he lets nothing alone,—birth, growth, decay, and 
death he has to regulate, for men and for animals, and all nature, 
he feels, is subject to him. It is only in savagery that nature is truly 
the servant of man, the slave of his will. 

This will expresses itself in one way, ultimately in one way 
only, in the endeavor to keep nature and man unchanged or chang- 
ing only in set, familiar ways. Here is the underlying reason why 
primitive culture has, as Professor Shotwell has pointed out, a 
calendar and not a chronology. A calendar is a recognition of re- 
currence, a chronology, a recognition of change. 

And here, too, lies the explanation of the seeming improvidence 
of the savage. If to-morrow is to be, so far as he can make it, and 
remember, he believes he can so make it, like to-day and yesterday, 
why indeed ‘‘worry’’? It is not because to-morrow has not yet come 
that he declines to worry about it, as it seems to Professor Shotwell 
and others, but because he knows when it does come there will be 
nothing in it to worry him. In his great providence he has ‘‘fixed 
that.’’ And he worries no more about it than the giraffe who travels 
every fifth day to his water-hole. Dry up that immemorially filled 
hole, however, or introduce some innovation of custom into the life 
of the savage, and signs of ‘‘worry’’ will most certainly appear. 

And so, I take it, a culture is to be gauged not by the degree 
of worry about where the next meal is to come from, but by the 
degree of worry caused by the prospect of having two meals or four, 
instead of three. In other words, adaptability rather than fore- 
thought is the criterion of culture. 

2A point of view, one is well aware, that will find scant sufferance in a 


Christian and capitalistic society where Heaven and interest are held to be 
incontrovertibly the rewards of abstinence. 
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And so, too, the existence of a calendar is no criterion of prog- 
ress. When Professor Shotwell states that the calendar begins with 
farming he must be referring to a written or recorded calendar. 
One might as well say that speaking begins with writing. Writing 
draws attention to language, and a recorded calendar no doubt draws 
attention to time-keeping, but the calendar of the animal world is 
none the less a calendar because it is embodied only in animal habits. 
Granted then that the lower animals keep a calendar, their human 
hunters and trappers must certainly in connection with them at least 
keep a calendar, a calendar in respect alike to their pursuit and to 
their reproduction. The theory and practise of the open season and 
the closed form programmes not entirely modern. Primitive hun- 
ters and fishers and herders have a calendar indeed just as well as 
primitive farmers, only it has been less talked about, we know less 
about it. We are culturally the descendants of the farmers. 

And, however it came about, we are something more. ‘‘We have 
erected a civilization based on dates.’’ This we have done because 
we have become willing to face the facts of change, to let them 
escape from our control. Perhaps we are less timid than our neo- 
lithic forebears. Or perhaps our will to power has seized merely 
upon other outlets. 


Estz Ciews Parsons. 
New York CIty. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


American Thought: From Puritanism to Pragmatism. WoopsrincE 
Ritey. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. viii + 373. 
Probably the professor of philosophy is not more addicted than the 

professors of other things to imagining that a people’s preoccupation with 

his subject is the whole of that people’s thinking. Professor Riley’s book 
is an account of American metaphysics, and his description of the earlier 
part of his subject is one for which a reader should feel greatly indebted. 

Here, Professor Riley is unusually well informed. As for the later 

chapters, those on pragmatism and the new realism, probably no one can 

yet write of these topics in a way to satisfy anybody but the writer 
himself. 

American philosophy began, according to Professor Riley, when the 
imagination ran in absolutistic grooves, and politics, religion, and meta- 
physics showed a naive faith in theories of unconditioned authority and 
power. Puritanism or Calvinism went along with absolute monarchy, 
while Deism, which followed, matched up with liberalism in polities. 
On the whole, American philosophy, in its early stages, is an expostulating 
foot-note to theology, the protests being directed against innovation on 
the one hand, and against tradition on the other. One sees with regret 
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that two of the most gifted of the American philosophers, Samuel John- 
son and Jonathan Edwards, men of temperament and imagination, lived 
too early to have the influence they deserved to have. Mysticism is, as 
the author indicates, naturally inarticulate and uncongenial to a frontier 
society beginning to be prosperous, and although exemplified enough in 
early American life, the sources of it soon ran dry. Orthodoxy was hos- 
tile to it, as was the common sense that was encouraged by contact with 
primitive facts. Quietists were, in a sense, separatists, and “ publicly 
the movement did not spread because it was not a truly social move- 
ment.” Nevertheless, the early mysticism was not ineffective, see “ Wil- 
liam Penn’s treaty with the Indians, John Woolman’s protest against 
slavery, and the continued agitation of the Society of Friends against 
militarism from the time of the Revolution to this year’s Mohonk Con- 
ference.” 

It is with Deism that the sustained current of American philosophy 
might be said to begin, though this is a reader’s comment. Calvinism 
was not so much a philosophy as a tradition and a creed. Philosophy 
began with the capacity for “free thinking,” that is, in the reaction 
against what sounds to-day like theological pessimism. As nature lent 
herself more and more to the needs of the Colonials, it grew less natural 
to think of her as a place of penance. Deism expressed the instinct to 
feel at home in the world, and this sense for nature as akin to man is the 
burden of Emerson’s message and of that of the later idealists. 

Philosophy in the northern states has been on the whole idealistic; 
“but we are not so familiar with the fact that the South has been the 
opposite in its speculative spirit. Indeed in the generation before Emer- 
son, there was a flourishing school of materialists down the Atlantic 
coast. Radiating from the Philadelphia Medical School, that influence 
spread chiefly below Mason and Dixon’s line. This would go to explain 
the peculiarity that Christian Science has found its line of least re- 
sistance north of that parallel and its line of greatest resistance south 
of it....In the North the philosophic succession has been through 
Emerson and Edwards back to the English Platonists like Cudworth, 
Norris, and Moore. In the South, that succession has been through 
Jefferson and Franklin back to the Gallic materialists like the authors 
of the “System of Nature” and “Man a Machine.” 

Professor Riley’s pages on Franklin, Jefferson, and the French in- 
fluences are interesting and sympathetic. French philosophy was, how- 
ever, too unorthodox to survive on colonial soil. “It was one of the diffi- 
cult tasks in southern educational history to dislodge French philosophy 
from its academic strongholds in North and South Carolina; it was 
done by a strong current of Scotch Presbyterianism proceeding from 
Princeton College southwards. And so it was that after all his endeavors 
to introduce the philosophical culture of France, the President’s plans 
seem to have met with defeat.” 

In spite of the great influence of German metaphysics upon academic 
philosophy in America, Emerson was not greatly indebted to it. He 
read most of Goethe in the original, but the dialecticians of the Absolute 
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did not attract him. The prime factor in producing the Emersonian 
type of mind was British. “It was an Anglo-American environment 
that was furnished by the Boston of that day. Here two forms of 
thought led to the transcendental strain: the Irish idealism of George 
Berkeley, the English idealism of the Cambridge and Oxford Platonists.” 
“But perhaps the greatest obstruction to the free importation of foreign 
ideas was the servile deference to English judgment and the consequent 
embargo upon the intellectual goods of other nations. Intellectually 
New England was as yet a colony of Old England, and the pernicious 
interdiction of metaphysical trade with other countries still obtained.” 
It was not by way of New England, but of St. Louis, “a booming western 
city—almost on the borders of civilization—apparently almost wholly 
occupied with material things” that German idealism made its way into 
the American imagination. 

One of the most important chapters in the story.of American phi- 
losophy is the reception of Darwinism, impeded by Agassiz and hastened 
by Asa Gray. Professor Riley writes of it in a clear and interesting 
way, extending his account so far as to include James Mark Baldwin on 
the ground of his theory of “Organic Selection.” 

With the chapters on Modern Idealism and Pragmatism, with notes 
on the new Realism, we are on more debatable ground where a purely 
historical treatment is difficult to accomplish. Most readers will object 
to contrasting Royce and Ladd by means of the titles “Romantic 
Idealism” and “Idealism and Science,” if by that contrast it be meant 
that Royce’s work shows less of the scientific character. The reviewer can 
not refrain from recalling here the phrase with which William James 
characterized Ladd’s work on “ Descriptive Psychology” in his review of 
that work: “It is hard not as mathematics is hard, but as throwing 
feathers is hard.” If, however, it is meant that Royce is the more ad- 
venturous, imaginative, and explicit metaphysician there will be less ob- 
jection to the contrast in question. 

On the matter of pragmatism, Professor Riley does well to distinguish 
between that of James and that of the Chicago school. The two are 
indeed so different in spirit that it is misleading to call them both by 
the same name. To make this difference explicit and intelligible is, 
however, a task of considerable difficulty and the author is not to be 
blamed if he has not altogether succeeded. 

The omission of the name of Santayana from any review of recent 
American philosophy must occasion surprise, and in this case, a good 
deal of regret. So far as it is possible to judge of the writer’s phil- 
osophical tastes, one would suppose that the work of Santayana would be 
more congenial than that of any other contemporary thinker. 

Professor Riley’s subject is a large one, while his book is conveniently 
small. Nevertheless it might very easily have been made far more useful 
and somewhat clearer by means of such academic apparatus as dates 
and exact references. The work is full of tantalizing allusions to books 
and people about whom one would gladly know more. There is, to be 
sure, a bibliography at the end, but this by no means takes the place of 
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bibliographical information in the text. The list of works by James does 

not include “ Essays in Radical Empiricism,” particularly important for 

the writer’s purpose, nor does the list of works by Professor Dewey in- 
clude his very important work on ethics written in collaboration with 

Professor Tufts. WENDELL T. Busu. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx. Brnepetto 
Croce. Translated by ©. M. MerepirH. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1914. 

In these essays Benedetto Croce deals largely with questions of economic 
theory, which, because of their technical nature, are not of primary inter- 
est to the readers of this JourNAL. Even to professional economists the 
theories of Croce are of slight importance; they do not pretend to offer 
an interpretation of what the Marxian economics really was, and are not, 
therefore, of value from the historical point of view; the work which 
Croce does undertake, that of determining under what conditions and with 
what assumptions Marx’s theories are thinkable, has been better done by 
Professor Sombart. When, in the concluding essays, Croce is no longer 
writing of Marx, but is outlining the theories which he develops later in 
his “ Philosophy of the Practical,” he reveals himself as a moral idealist. 
It is also as a moralist and an idealist that he writes of Marx; and in the 
process he distorts for his own ends the Marxian economics, introducing, 
as Marxian, concepts which were entirely foreign to Marx’s way of think- 
ing, without being deterred by Marx’s explicit statements in “ La Misére de 
la Philosophie,” and in the preface to the first volume of “Das Kapital.” 

The doctrine of historical materialism suffers a complete transforma- 
tion in the hands of Croce, and appears not as a method of historical inter- 
pretation nor as a philosophy of history, but “as a new datum of which 
the historian becomes conscious.” How far this estimate of it is removed 
from the original categorical formulation of the theory by Marx and 
Engels, and even from the more modified construction which was put upon 
it in Engels’s later writings, is vaguely noticed by Croce. He admits that 
he runs the risk of giving to their statements a meaning not historically 
true, although “ theoretically perhaps more acceptable” (p. 79). This sort 
of allegorical interpretation has a certain value which Croce ingeniously 
extracts from it; for, since he is to interpret Marx and Engels not in 
terms of what they wrote, but according to what was “in their inmost 
thoughts,” or “what they would have agreed to as correct if they had had 
more time,” he is free to propound whatever theory may be in accord with 
his own views, and call it Marxian. 

His own views demand that morality be irreducible to economic causes; 
he therefore denies to historical materialism the quality of a philosophy 
of history. Economic conditions can not furnish the final explanation 
of “intellectual truth” and of “what is called moral truth.” Historical 
materialism should not be confused with metaphysical materialism, with 
which it has no real connection—but it even “involves an entire abandon- 
ment of all attempt to establish a law of history, to discover a general con- 
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cept under which all the complex facts of history can be included” (p. 5). 

Croce attaches great importance to the assertion that historical ma- 
terialism is merely a mass of new data, and repeatedly denies that it is a 
philosophy or a method. He does not, however, deny the importance of 
the new data, and is even willing to admit that economic conditions 
are in the final analysis decisive. That is, he admits that historical 
materialism not only presents a mass of facts, but that it offers a point 
of view with regard to those facts—namely, that they are the domi- 
nating facts, the controlling factors. This point of view once admitted, 
the contention that historical materialism is not a theory of history nor 
an historical method loses its force. The limitations upon the theory 
(which Croce quotes from Labriola, and to which, “for various reasons,” 
he supposes Marx would have agreed) are irrelevant in this connection; if 
they are just, they serve only to prove that the theory has not mathematical 
accuracy. That “the historian must render exact and definite in each 
particular instance that coordination and subordination which is indi- 
cated by historical materialism, in general, for the greater number of 
cases, and approximately” (p. 20) implies a theory and a method as well 
as limitations upon that theory and that method. More is assumed here 
that the mere consciousness of a new datum. 

Harriett BRADLEY. 
New York City. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. July, 1915. Alexander Campbell Fraser, 1819-1914 (pp. 289- 
325): Prinete Pattison.—- A biographical sketch of Fraser and an appre- 
ciation of his work. “The death of Professor Campbell Fraser in his 
ninety-sixth year severs the last link which connected our British phi- 
losophy of to-day with its own origins in the thirties and forties of the 
preceding century with Hamilton’s attack on the “Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned,” Mill’s early essays and the first edition of the Logic, and 
the trenchant idealism of Ferrier.” The Meaning of Causality (pp. 326- 
344): J. Exxtis McTaacaart.— Discusses “ what is meant and what should 
be meant by the word causality.— The question whether causality defined 
as he shall find reason to define it, does occur in the universe, will not be 
discussed.” At various times seven different characteristics have been 
considered essential to causality. The article advocates two of these: (1) 
causality is a relation of determination, and, (2) causality is a relation 
between realities that exist. Causality may be defined as “a relation of 
implication between existent realities.’ The New Development of Mr. 
Bradley’s Philosophy (pp. 345-866) : F. C. S. Scumier.— A satirical anal- 
ysis of the introduction and concluding chapters of Mr. Bradley’s “ Essays 
on Truth and Reality,” with the claim that he makes substantial conces- 
sions to pragmatism. Lotze’s Relation to Idealism (pp. 367-385): E. E. 
Tuomas. —“ We may sum up Lotze’s position . . . by saying that for him, 
the real consists of individuals or minds related to one another through 
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activities dependent upon an order, which is independent of these indi- 
viduals, as such, and which stands altogether out of the reach of existence 
and change.” Discussions: The Necessity for a Universal in Reasoning 
(pp. 386-396): Cuas. A. Mercrer.—A reply to Mr. Shelton’s rejoinder. 
Reasoning does not always consist in bringing a particular instance under 
a general law. The idea that it does has no basis except an academic 
tradition. Elementary Logic (pp. 397-398) : ALFRED Sipewick. — Discusses 
the review by Captain Knox of Sidgwick’s “ Elementary Logic.” Critica 
Notices: Russell, Hon. B., Scientific Method in Philosophy: F. C. S. 
Scotter. Galloway, George, The Philosophy of Religion: ALLAN MEN- 
ziESs. Merz. J. T., A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. IV.: A. E. Taytor. Rashdall, Hastings, Is Conscience an 
Emotion? Three Lectures on Recent Ethical Theories: L. J. Russe.t. 
New Books. PuimosopuicaL Periopicats. Notes. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1915. Allocution au congrés de philosophie mathématique (pp. 571-580) : 
&. Boutroux.— Problems such as that of the nature of truth, the infinite, 
and the passage from arithmetic to geometry are giving philosophy and 
mathematics a field in which each is indispensable to the other. Un 
fragment inédit de Condorcet (pp. 581-594): L. Canen.—These frag- 
ments bear upon two points: the progress toward human brotherhood 
through a better mutual understanding and respect for all that lives or 
makes for life. Remarques sur le Polytélisme (pp. 595-611): C. Bouvet. 
-A study from a sociological point of view of the fact that different 
means may work toward the same ends. La Science comme instrument 
vital (pp. 612-643): D. Roustan.—Life leads us towards truth because 


truth alone is fruitful by its nature and anything else by accident. To 


accustom our minds to elevate the useful to the true is perhaps the per- 
manent effort of French philosophy. Htudes critiques. L’@uvre de 


Louis Couturat: A. LaLanpe. Questions pratiques. La Guerre et la 
Démocratie: G. Betor. Supplément. 
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Cantor, George. Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of Trans- 
finite Numbers. Tr. by Philip E. B. Jourdain. Chicago and London: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1915. Pp. vii-+ 211. 

Herrick, C. Judson. An Introduction to Neurology. Philadelphia and 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The following sessions of the Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association have been announced: Tuesday morning, December 28, “ Gen- 
eral Psychology ” and “ Mental Tests”; Tuesday afternoon, “ Opening of 
Exhibit of New Apparatus and Teaching Materials,” “ Experimental Psy- 
chology,” and “ Mental Tests”; Wednesday morning, “ Discussion on the 
Relation of Psychology to Science, Philosophy, and Pedagogy in the 
Academic Curriculum”; Wednesday afternoon, “ Discussions and Demon- 
strations of Laboratory Equipment, Apparatus, and Teaching Material” 
and the Annual Business Meeting; Wednesday evening, Address of the 
President on “ The Place of the Conditioned-Reflex in Psychology,” Thurs- 
day morning, “ Miscellaneous Papers” and “ Animal Psychology ”; Thurs- 
day afternoon, “ Educational Psychology.” In addition there will be held 
in Washington, D. C., a joint session of the Association with Section VIII 
of the Pan-American Scientific Congress, on Monday, January 3. 


Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association met 
in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
New York Academy of Sciences at Columbia University on November 22. 
I The following papers were read: “ Some Relations between Memory Span, 
i Attention, Age, and Grade,” Mr. C. K. Taylor; “Color Therapy,” Dr. 
% T. H. Ames; “ Why the Lower Senses Are Unesthetic,” Professor H. L. 
Hollingworth; “ A Practise Experiment,” Mr. M. J. Van Wagenen. 


Proressor GILBERT Murray, in his Introduction to his verse transla- 
tion of the “ Alcestis,” spoke of an illuminating monograph written by 
Mr. J. A. K. Thomson. This monograph is now being published by 
Messrs. George Allen and Unwin under the title of “ The Greek Tradition: 
Essays in the Reconstruction of Ancient Thought.” The volume includes 
essays on “ Greek Country Life,” “ The Springs of Poetry,” “ Alcestis and 
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| Her Hero,” and “ Greek Simplicity.” 
| 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford University will be delivered by 
i Profesor J. Mark Baldwin, honorary professor of the University of Mexico, 


on March 15. The subject has not yet been announced. 


| Mr. R. M. MaclIver, formerly lecturer in philosophy at the University 
4 of Aberdeen, has been called to a chair of political science in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


Dr. Joseph E. DeCamp, formerly assistant in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed instructor in psychology at the 
University of California. 


Dr. M. T. McCuure, formerly instructor in philosophy at Columbia 
University, has been appointed professor of philosophy at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


Proressor E. C. Wiim, formerly of Wells College, has been appointed 
professor of philosophy in Boston University. : 
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